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THE BACKPATTING MACHINE 1218 


(a a backpatting machine in our office. 


When someone in the food trade says something about 
us that makes us glow all over, we retire quietly to 
Room 1218 and give ourselves a treatment. 


The old machine was going full speed this morning. 


For yesterday we received the following letter from a 
large wholesale grocer in the Middle West: 


**I would like a copy of ‘The Canned Foods Refer- 
ence Manual’ to place in the hands of each of our 
salesmen attending our training school .. . It is 
one of the most valuable documents a salesman 
could have to help him sell canned foods .. . 
American Can Company is to be complimented 
very highly on the publication of this booklet.’’ 


The wholesale grocer also is to be complimented... 


... because ““The Canned Foods Reference Manual” 
was prepared for libraries, doctors, scientists, and uni- 
versities. 


No summer porch reading this—yet any salesman 
who masters it will be able to sell canned foods up to 


the hilt. 


Helping you sell the foods you pack is the only reason 
we publish books, pamphlets, and brochures about 
canned foods—free publications, as you know, to which 
we devote much time and research talent. 


This is only one of the many services American Can 
Company brings to canners and the food-processing 
industries in general. 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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FMC DOUBLE HUSKER 


New priniciple. Perfect husking. Sides of hopper vibrate and expel 
ears without bruising. No clogging. Saves time and prevents 
damage to corn. Bigger capacity. Lower up-keep. 

Most complete line of Canning Machinery on the 

market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Fruits, Etc. 


Canning Eguepment 


Order Early for Early Deliveries 


The surprisingly satisfactory results 
obtained with the FMC Double 
Husker are typical of the results 
obtained from other FMC Corn Ma- 
chinery—Corn Washers, Brushers, 


Trimmers, Rehuskers, Corn Cutters, 


Washer - Cleaners, Silkers, etc. 
Order now. Get ready to eliminate 
bottle necks, and be ready to turn 
out the best corn you’ve ever pack- 
ed—at the fastest rate you’ve ever 
achieved. 


Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your Plant Improvement Program NOW 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Sprague-Sells Division * Hoopeston, Illinois 


CORN SILKER 
with 
Double Cob Reel 


LEWIS WHIRLPOOL WASHER 
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“The General should never have written his wife that he does his own laundry 
in a Continental can. Now she sends him hers to do.” 


Food cans going to far off fighting fronts 
are finding many re-uses, and service men 
are finding “C” cans exceptionally well 
suited to these purposes. Which is no sur- 
prise to Continental canner customers. 
They’ve a/ways known that these bright, 
tight containers will do everything required 
of them. The excellence of Continental 
Cannery Equipment and Service is a price- 
less ‘“‘plus” value. 


Awarded to Plant 78, 
Chicago 


Illinois 
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has been set for what is now termed a Confer- 

ence of Food Processors, formerly the annual 
National Canners Association Convention, to be held 
in Chicago. 


Naturally it must be tentative, since a lot of history 
will be enacted between now and that date. As sched- 
uled it will be a limited meeting, confined to the heads 
of concerns, since hotel and transportation services are 
both jam-packed. Time for details later. 


(“has been st FEBRUARY 4TH, 1945—A date 


RUNNING WITH THE TIDE—We have always 
believed that it is a dangerous thing to “count your 
chickens before they are hatched”; and if this were 
ever more dangerous than when you attempt to predict 
the ending of the war, even in Europe, then it must be 
when you think that with that ending we will enter 
into a veritable paradise of good business, abundant 
profits and no worries—unless it be the trouble of 
investing your money quickly enough to keep it from 
foundering you; and that this will go on and on, truly 
ad nauseam! 


But that seems to be the prevailing opinion on the 
part of business generally, and we have no desire to 
run counter to it, and least of all to be a sour puss in 
throwing cold water upon these happy thoughts. In 
so far as the canned foods industry is concerned it 
seems to us to be destined for at least five years of 
splendid business—and we mean active demand and 
good profits—and if all goes well that may likewise be 
the blessing of all other lines of industry in this coun- 
try. And that is not based upon any pipe-dream. 


To begin with you are engaged in a very essential 
food producing industry, and the world will not lose 
it: appetite for food. They will eat better if they are 
fu ly employed at good wages, but they will eat even 
if other lines of industry dwindle and pine away; the 
la:t thing they will do is to stop eating. 


‘here would seem to be very definite promise of 
grat activity in the mechanical production industries, 
a -eport just out of Washington, officially announcing 
th t demand, deferred by the war, will require: 


‘Automobiles, 10,980,000; refrigerators, 10,500,000; 
washing machines, 6,042,000; vacuum cleaners, 6,351,- 
00:; electric irons, 16,755,000; toasters, 7,923,000; 
ra ios, 41,100,000; clocks and watches, 82,380,000; 
fu:naces and heaters, 10,400,000, and stoves and 
rages, 14,010,000.” 
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And that is only a partial list, to which must be added 
the supplies of every kind needed to rehabilitate devas- 
tated Europe, Asia and in other countries. Don’t 
gobble down that job as one lump. Analyze it as you 
so well know how to do, and figure the millions of high 
priced, skilled laborers that it will call for, and the 
time (from three to five years) they must work to 
produce it—and all the time will have to be well fed! 
They will not only make the money to furnish the 
demand to buy the things they help make, and to keep 
the thousands of kindred lines employed, and not men- 
tioned herein, but the present reserve of savings in 
their hands now tops 130 billions of dollars! 


It will be a long, long time before the natural law 
of Supply and Demand, under those conditions, is able 
to break prices down so as to make it look anything 
like a panic. And if you have doubts about that, after 
you have fully approximated the situation, note that 
Price Administrator Bowles, looking towards the 
maintenance of prices in the post-war period, has just 
told all members of the OPA Advisory Committees 
(and it is our understanding that that covers all in- 
dustries, as the job they have had to do covers 8,000,- 
000 products and services) about their plans, and— 
(to quote) : 


WHAT OUR PRICING POLICY 
MUST ACCOMPLISH 


The pricing policy on the reconverted civilian products which 
we adopt to meet the difficult conditions which lie ahead must, 
in my opinion, accomplish the following: 


1. It must encourage maximum production. It must not stand 
in the way of the manufacturer’s desire to produce to the limit 
of his capacity. This means prices which yield good profits for 
business, large or small, on the basis of high volume production. 


2. Our pricing policy must be easy to apply. Decisions must 
be made rapidly. Manufacturers have a right to expect from 
us the quickest possible answers on requests for prices on new 
items. We must realize, however, that prices cannot be set 
without adequate information from the business affected. 


3. Our pricing policies in the reconversion period must en- 
courage the continued payment of high wage rates. When 
wages are reduced purchasing power begins to dry up. Through 
the loss of overtime and through some unavoidable unemploy- 
ment, as plants are reconverted from wartime production to 
peace some deflation in the take-home wages of our industrial 
workers is inevitable. If this trend were increased by pricing 
policies this would result in a general lowering of wage rates, 
we would soon face a serious depression. 


4. Our pricing policies must continue to protect the public 
against general increases in the cost of living. Rents, food 
prices and clothing prices must be held at no higher than pres- 
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ent levels. On consumer goods which have been out of produc- 
tion for some time, price increases must be given only when 
absolutely necessary, and then held to the minimum amounts 
needed to encourage volume production. 


5. Our pricing policy must not contribute to any repetition 
of the farm collapse which followed the inflation in prices after 
World War I. The ability of our farmers to purchase industrial 
products and generally to increase their standard of living has 
been tremendously improved during the war period. 

With sustained high purchasing power our farmers can fur- 
nish one of the largest and most profitable markets for indus- 
trial products. In my judgment that market, in the reconver- 
sion period as well as during the postwar period, must be 
encouraged vigorously and sustained. The responsibility for 
that, of course, lies in other agencies. 


6. Our OPA pricing policy must call for the elimination of 
price control as rapidly as possible. This means that ceilings 
should be removed on each product or in each industry one after 
another, when there is no longer any danger of inflationary 
price rises in that particular field. 

If we decontrol too quickly we will find ourselves in serious 
trouble with the possible need for reimposing controls at a 
later date. But if we hold controls in effect after they are no 
longer needed it will tend to discourage production and initiative 
on the part of industry. 

It is obvious that the development of a pricing policy to meet 
all these objectives is a difficult task. But if we are to achieve 
a vigorous, full production economy with a high standard of 
living and with full opportunity for every group, it must be 
successfully accomplished. 


FURTHER EMPHASIS—And here are the thoughts 
of a leader in industry: 


Carle C. Conway, Chairman of the Board and President of 
Continental Can Company, told members of the Montreal Chap- 
ter of the Canadian Credit Institute on Oct. 11th that small 
units of free enterprise, rather than Government or “big” 
business, will be the backbone in securing the peace, and that 
credit will play an important part in enabling businessmen to 
get the vast job of national reconversion under way. 

“In business as well as in diplomacy, the peace will prosper 
and prevail only when the people as a whole have confidence 
in what it stands for, and are willing to put their shoulders to 
the wheel to make it work,” he said. ‘Peace is not a passive 
thing. There will be no respite for businessmen when hostilities 
cease. The peace will be just as complicated to adjust, just as 


difficult to win and hold, and just as dependent upon human 
courage, initiative, resourcefulness, and leadership as is the 
task of winning the war. 


“Under the pressure of war, businessmen large and small 
have burned the midnight oil. They have solved the unsolvable, 
they have performed the unpredictable, they have said, ‘Let’s 
try!’ and, having succeeded, they have been told, ‘Well done!’ 
It seems tragic, perhaps, that it takes a war to turn the 
impossible into the commonplace. But I have faith that the 
stalwart values in human character do not shrivel and die when 
the last shot is fired. Production for peace will soon become as 
exciting as was production for war. The businessmen who 
made our countries arsenals of democracy must now turn 
around and make them larders of democracy. I have confidence 
that they can do it,” he declared. 


He pointed out that private credit will make it possible for 
businessmen to turn the natural wealth of the country into 
productive channels for the benefit of all. ‘When you put 
credit on the line,” he said, “you put the stamp of approval on 
a man’s integrity, his ability, and likelihood of success. You 
give a green light, and in response, machines begin to turn over, 
men take home pay checks, and a high standard of living for 
everyone is in the making. 

“T believe that an era of world co-operation and world pros- 
perity is dawning,” he said. ‘“The world is getting smaller and 
closer in understanding. The airplane has shortened distances, 
the radio has annihilated time, moving pictures have brought 
the world before our eyes. With these forces, with enlightened 
and freer trade between nations of the world, we can _ look 
forward to a period of greater prosperity than we have ever 
seen before.” 


ON THE OTHER HAND—The danger of Inflation. 
Here is one view of what that has meant in more 
countries than one, during this war. 


In Greece a farmer asked 80,000,000 drachmas (once 
worth about 17 cents each) for 21% lbs. of tomatoes! 
China has some of the same stuff. 


IF—Of course there is a big IF in all this rosy 
dream, despite the best reasonings of our best minds, 
and the apparent real substance to the preparations 
and the reasonings. With the whole world afire, as it 
is, will our blessed country come through without being 
even singed? 


TOWNSON TO REPRESENT WFA 
IN ENGLAND 


Douglas C. Townson, president of Cur- 
tis Bros., canners of Rochester, New 
York, will leave for London shortly to 
represent the War Food Administration 
in the Mission for Economic Affairs, a 
mission representing 11 United States 
Government agencies in England, the 
War Food Administration has an- 
nounced. 


Mr. Townson will consult with British 
food authorities with regard to current 
and future lend-lease operations. He also 
will represent WFA on various post-war 
food requirement committees which are 
concerned with the production and dis- 
tribution of food, and will study food 
management techniques employed by the 
British. 

Mr. Townson has been serving on the 
Consultant Panel of the Office of the 
Director, Office of Distribution, War 
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Food Administration. Before the War 
Food Administration established. 
Mr. Townson was director of the Food 
Division of the War Production Board. 


CARL LOVEGREN RESIGNS OPA 
POST TO RE-ENTER CANNING 
BUSINESS 


Carl N. Lovegren of Piedmont, Cal., 
has resigned his position as Head of the 
Processed Fruit and Vegetable Section, 
Food Price Division, of the Office of 
Price Administration, it was announced 
Oct. 9 by Jean Carroll, Division Director. 


The resignation is effective November 
1, 1944, after which time Mr. Lovegren 
will re-enter the canning business in 
California. No successor has as yet been 
appointed. 


“Mr. Lovegren has done a splendid 
job under particularly difficult circum- 
stances,” Mr. Carroll said. “At the rec- 
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ommendation of the industry he resigned 
his post as president of the Canners 
League of California to serve with OPA. 
When he assumed his position as Head 
of the Processed Fruit and Vegetable 
Section of the Food Price Division, on 
September 15, 1943, he was asked to : tay 
for a period of one year to assis’ in 
pricing the 1944 pack. 


“Because of the change in pr’ ing 
technique from a combination of flat and 
formula pricing in 1948 to a more «1re- 
fully tailored formula pricing syste:.: in 
1944, the work load of pricing the «44 
pack has been especially trying. !'»w- 
ever, Mr. Lovegren generously conse” ted 
to stay beyond his one-year perio: to 
finish the task of pricing this pack. It 
is expected that before he leaves ost 
remaining items will be priced. 


Mr. Lovegren also was presiden of 
the Hunt Bros. Packing Co., of !:ay- 
wood, Cal., with which he was associuted 
from May 1919, to March 1943. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


SOME CHANGES IN PEA, 
TOMATO AND ASPARA- 
GUS CEILINGS 


Amendment Sets Up New Area for Peas, 
Corrects Inequalities and Clarifies Other 
Provisions of Price Orders 


(FPR 1, Supp. 7, Amd. 18—10/7/44) 


By Amendment 13 to Supplement 7 of 
Food Products Regulation 1, the Office 
of Price Administration October 8 made 
a number of changes in processors’ ceil- 
ing prices for packed Tomatoes, Aspara- 
gus and Peas in three producing areas 
and a number of minor clarifying 
changes in the supplement. Effective 
October 7 these changes include: 


PEAS—A new pricing area is estab- 
lished for Peas produced in Skagit and 
Snohomish Counties, Washington, which 
is designated as Area 6. The permitted 
increases in price ranges in this new 
area are 5c per dozen for No. 2 cans and 
approximately ‘25¢ per dozen for No. 10 
cans higher than the corresponding per- 
mitted increases and price ranges for 
Area 5. 


Tables 3, 4 and 8 are amended by the 
addition of the appropriate price data 
for this new area 6. The WFA sup- 
port price for Peas grown in these two 
counties is $10.00 per ton higher than 
the support price for the rest of the 
State. No differential was allowed in 
the original ceilings, OPA said, because 
it was contemplated that the difference 
in the raw material cost might be com- 
pensated for by providing a separate 
subsidy for this area. Since it has been 
decided to handle subsidy payments on 
the basis of a national average for each 
can size, the higher ceilings are neces- 
sary to cover higher costs in those two 
counties. 


The specific dollars and cents maxi- 
mum prices for processors who were not 
in business in 1941, or who made no 
sales of packed Peas during the base 
pe: od (Part 4 of Table 4) and the grade 
dificrentials (Part 4 of Table 8) appli- 
cal 'e to blends of sieve sizes, have been 
an nded to correct errors of computation. 
Th se changes in maximum prices made 
in nis amendment for No. 2 cans range 
fro . inereases of 8c to decreases of 4c 
pe; dozen. 


“he definitions of blends of two sieve 
siz. and blends of three or four sieve 
siz . of Peas are revised and clarified. The 
pr. isions applicable to the pricing of 
ble ds of more than two sieve sizes have 
bec amended to provide that the maxi- 
mv i price of a blend of three or four 
sie + sizes of Sweet Peas containing No. 
6 : eve size shall be 11¢ per dozen for 
No 2 cans and 56c per dozen for No. 10 
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cans lower than the maximum price for 
blends of more than two sieve sizes of 
Sweet Peas not containing No. 6 sieve 
size. 


A provision is added to the regulation 
that the maximum prices for Blair proc- 
ess Peas packed in No. 303 cans shall be 
13¢ per dozen more than the correspond- 
ing maximum price for No. 2 cans of 
Peas not packed by the Blair process. 


In Table 3 Part 4, covering blends of 
sieve sizes, the following changes are 
made in the price ranges: 


Item 7 under No. 2 cans Standard 
grade, the price range is changed from 
$1.22-$1.38 to $1.22-$1.36; and for Item 
3 under No. 10 cans Standard grade, the 
price range is changed from $5.99-$6.60 
to $5.89-$6.60. 


ASPARAGUS—In Table 3 of Appendix B, 
covering Canned Asparagus, the limita- 
tions of the price range are increased for 
all Cut Green Spears by 95c per dozen 
for No. 10 cans in Area 4 (N. J., Del. 
and Md.). Corresponding changes are 
also made in Tables 4 and 6. 


In the table covering grade differen- 
tials of Canned Asparagus, the following 
differentials between Standard and Sub- 
standard are added: 10c per dozen for 
No. 2 cans, 50c per dozen for No. 10 
cans. 


TOMATOES— Appendix E covering 
Canned Tomatoes, certain counties in 
Northeast Oklahoma and Northwest 
Arkansas are changed from Area 5 to 
Area 4, These counties are now being 
included in the same pricing area as the 
States of Missouri and Kansas. The 
counties affected are: Washington, No- 
wata, Craig, Ottawa, Tulsa, Rogers, 
Mayes, Delaware, Wagoner, Cherokee, 
Adair, Okmulgee, Muskogee, Sequoyah, 
McIntosh, Haskell, and LeFlore in Okla- 
homa. Arkansas counties include: Ben- 
ton, Carroll, Boone, Baxter, Washington, 
Madison, Newton, Searcy, Stone, Craw- 
ford, Franklin, Johnson, Pope, Van 
Buren, Sebastian, Logan, Conway, Scott 
and Yell. 


PRICING CLARIFIED—The explanation of 
how maximum prices are figured under 
Pricing method 1 and Section 5 have 
been changed to indicate more clearly 
when a processor takes the dollars and 
cents prices named in the regulation. 


Section 5 is amended by adding the 
following immediately preceding para- 
graph (a): When used in this section 
the phrase “sold during the base period, 
or not sold during the base period, or 
words of similar import, refer to sales 
of the product, of goods produced in a 
particular area.” 


CITRUS SET ASIDE ANNOUNCED 


Under WFO No. 22.7, effective Octo- 
ber 9, 1944, quantities of single-strength 
citrus juices equivalent to the following 
percentages of the 1943-44 pack must be 
set aside: grapefruit juice, 39 per cent; 
orange juice, 30 per cent; and blended 
(grapefruit and orange) juice, 32 per 
cent. Set-aside requirements for grape- 
fruit segments will be the equivalent of 
58 per cent of the 1941-42 pack. Only 
enough tin has been allocated this year 
to pack the set-aside stocks. Therefore, 
for the third successive season, none will 
be available to U. S. civilians. Tin for 
canning singie-strength citrus juices is 
limited this season to 100 per cent of the 
quantity used during the 1943-44 season, 
but it is expected that some 26,500,000 
cases of juice will be available for civil- 
ian consumption from the 1944-45 pack. 
Government requirements for single- 
strength citrus juices this year are only 
slightly greater than those of last year. 
WFO 22.7 provides that a _ processor 
whose 1944-45 pack of any of the four 
products is smaller than his set-aside re- 
quirements will be in compliance if he 
sets aside his entire production of the 
product. 


CEILINGS FOR DRIED APPLES— 
CHOPS 


Ceiling prices on dried apples soon to 
be issued will average 2 cents a pound 
lower than last year’s flat prices, the 
Office of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. The entire pack is reserved 
for Government purchase. Prices for 
apple chops will be unchanged. 


The reduction is based on a revised 
estimated cost of the raw fruit averag- 
ing $5 per ton less than the processors’ 
cost of raw fruit of $60.00 per ton as 
figured by OPA last year. 


Processors’ ceiling prices for dried ap- 
ples will be 33 cents per pound, regard- 
less of grade. In 1943, prices were estab- 
lished by grades as follows: Grade A, 
36 cents; Grade B, 35 cents; Grade C, 
33 cents; and unclassified, 25 cents. This 
year’s ceilings are not based on grades, 
OPA said, because of the Congressional 
prohibition against pricing by grades not 
in general use in the industry. 


Ceilings on apple chops, the same as 
last year’s, will be 15 cents per pound for 
chops containing less than 20 per cent 
moisture and 14 cents per pound for 20 
to 24 per cent moisture. Maximum prices 
for apple chops are not changed since 
the figured cost of $33 per ton, used last 
year, is deemed to be a proper basis for 
1944 prices, 
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MARSHALL OUTLINES RECON- 
VERSION PROBLEMS 


Adjusting from a wartime to a peace 
time market will be the number one 
problem of post-war agriculture Lee 
Marshall, Director of Distribution for 
the WFA, said Oct. 9 in New York. He 
spoke confidently of the ability of Gov- 
ernment and industry to market what- 
ever Government food reserves are on 
hand at the end of the war. Addressing 
a meeting of the New York City Food 
Advisory Committee he based his pre- 
diction on greatly expanded wartime 
agricultural production of many com- 
modities which will be too large for the 
home market in the post-war period. 
“The amount of food which human be- 
ings will eat is limited both by the size 
of their stomachs and the size of their 
pocketbooks,” he said, “and neither ap- 
pears lightly to be large enough to pro- 
vide a domestic market for all the food 
now being produced on farms geared to 
the extraordinary wartime demands.” He 
pointed out that there were exceptions to 
this general situation, milk being one of 
them, but thought that even with full 
employment—“and there is no substitute 
for payroll incomes’”—there will be sur- 
pluses of some farm products at the 
present rate of production. 


In outlining the Government’s current 
stock position on major food commodi- 
ties, he said that WFA alone has an in- 
ventory of 2 million tons worth about 
600 million dollars. He pointed out, 
however, that there are “working” 
stocks which, as a whole, are turned over 
at the rate of 3 to 4 times a year. On 
Sept. 1 the agency had slightly less than 
1% million cases of shell eggs. In the 
past month, these stocks were reduced to 
a little less than 1 million cases. These 
eggs are part of the 6 million cases 
bought this year, not to meet Govern- 
ment food requirements and commit- 
ments, Marshall emphasized, but to sup- 
port producer prices as directed by Con- 
gress. The following Sept. 1 stock fig- 
ures also were among those announced 
by the WFA official: 


Creamery butter—just under 5 million 
pounds, or about a month’s supply based 
on August shipments. In addition, WFA 
had 25 million pounds of Carter’s Spread 
and about 4 million pounds of butter oil, 
most of which is for shipment this win- 
ter to the Russian army. 


Frozen meats—19 million pounds, 
mostly pork equivalent to the amount 
shipped in 15 days during August to our 
allies. 


Evaporated milk—3% million cases— 
about a 4-month supply at the August 
rate of shipment. War requirements for 
evaporated milk will be extremely heavy 
in the next few months. 


Canned fruits—461 thousand cases— 
equivalent to approximately a month’s 
supply compared with average monthly 
lend-lease shipments. 


Canned vegetables—about 4 million 
cases—a 3-month supply on the same 
basis. 


WFA items in cold storage (that is, 
eggs, butter, cheese, etc., but not evapo- 
rated milk or canned fruits and vege- 
tables) account for roughly 10 per cent 
of total cold storage holdings in this 
country. By far the largest portion of 
the total quantity of food held in both 
cold and dry storage, he said, is com- 
mercially held for civilian use. 


NO DUMPING OF FOOD STOCKS 


Mr. Marshall reaffirmed WFA’s de- 
cision to limit sales of food surpluses to 
commercial channels, and_ to 
“dumping.” 

“The system employed by our sales 
division,” he explained, replying to some 
criticisms of the program, “provides that 
in most instances brand-name goods re- 
leased for sale be offered first to the 
original vendors, then to processors of 
the same or similar products. If any 
such stocks remain they may then be 
offered to others in the trade. This 
method follows the regular pattern of 
food distribution as closely as possible, 
but it is not a hard and fast pattern. 
Food sales procedure must fit individual 
situations and individual commodities. 
For example, the sale of eggs or potatoes 
bought to support prices obviously does 
not follow this pattern. ... 


“Our present sales procedure is a test 
flight, or a shakedown cruise. It resem- 
bles greasing the wheels of a machine 
and putting it into running order. We 
want to improve current sales plans, for 
we believe that the biggest sales job will 
come after the war ends. It will come 
when we face the task of marketing 
Government-owned food stocks overseas 
and at home without disrupting normal 
markets. This promises to be quite a 
job. 

“We will not permit ‘dumping’ of food 
stocks. All told, though the job may be 
pretty tough in spots, I think we’re go- 
ing to be able to market whatever food 
reserves are on hand at the end of the 
war.” 


GROWER PRICES FOR FRESH 
PRUNES INCREASED 


An increase from $48.50 to $55.00 per 
ton in the grower price to be used in 
constructing processors’ ceiling prices 
for canned and frozen prunes in Wash- 
ington and Oregon was announced Oct. 7 
by the War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration. 


The $6.50 per ton increase is per- 
mitted, the agencies said, because of the 
substantially below average yield per 
acre for this year’s prune crop. 


The OPA regulation establishing ceil- 
ing prices for processed prunes will per- 
mit processors to include, as the cost of 
raw materials, the actual price paid to 
growers at customary receiving points, 
but not to exceed $55.00 per ton. 
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NO CAPS FROM SALVAGED CAis 


Because additional quantities of black 
metal have been made available to crown 
manufacturers, the use of salvaged tin 
cans for the manufacture of bottle caps 
or crowns will no longer be permitted, 
the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. Thus, more used tin cans will 
be sent to detinning plants and the re- 
covered tin channeled to the most vital 
uses, WPB explained. 


In Direction 1 to M-325, issued Oct. 7, 
WPB revoked all authorizations permit- 
ting the delivery or acceptance of tinned 
scrap for the manufacture of bottle caps 
or crowns. However, material that is 
now in the possession of the user or 
manufacturer may be used for the pro- 
duction of bottle caps or crowns until 
January 1, 1945. This direction does not 
prevent any person from assisting in the 
collection of used tin cans for salvage, 
but none of the cans so collected may be 
used in the manufacture of bottle caps 
or crowns, WPB explained. 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


Regulations of the War Food Admin- 
istrator to stabilize and limit salaries 
and wages to agricultural labor have 
been revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 
Under existing authorizations 
from the Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor, WFA has jurisdiction over all wages 
of agricultural labor and over salaries 
of agricultural labor of $5,000 per an- 
num and less. Agricultural salaries in 
excess of $5,000 per annum are under 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Wage or salary in- 
creases may be made up to the rate of 
$2,400 per annum without approval of 
WFA, unless WFA has established a 
specific wage ceiling at a greater or 
lesser rate for a particular kind of farm 
work in a specified area. In the absence 
of a specific wage ceiling, approval is 
required to increase wages or salaries 
which are in excess of the rate of $2,400 
per annum or where the increase would 
bring the payments above that rate. The 
phrase ‘2,400 per annum” is defined as 
$200 a month or the equivalent weekly, 
hourly, piece work rate or comparable 
basis. Approval also is required in all 
cases to decrease the wage or salary of 
a particular employee below the highest 
rate existing between Jan. 1, 1942, and 
Sept. 15, 1942, for the particular work 
in question. 


The revised regulations are subs!an- 
tially the same as originally issued on 
Jan. 17, 1944, and amended on sev:ral 
occasions since that date. Currently 
added are a clause on evasions, anc er 
on inspection of records, a provision ‘hat 
State WFA Wage Boards, which adm.in- 
ister specific wage ceiling orders, may 
have examiners conduct violation k°ar- 
ings in their stead, and a few additional 
interpretations of the definition of agri- 
cultural labor. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


PROCESSORS CONFERENCE 
DATES SET 


G. Sherwin Haxton, President of the 
National Canners Association has an- 
nounced that the annual Processors Con- 
ference and Convention will be held in 
Chicago the week of February 4, 1945. 
Due to the congested hotel situation 
reservations will be limited to canner 
organizations, and only the heads of such 
firms will be asked to attend. 


FTC CITES PACKER 


The Washington Fish & Oyster Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, has _ been 
charged in a Federal Trade Commission 
complaint with violation of the broker- 
age section of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
The complaint alleges that the respon- 
dent sells and distributes its sea food 
products through W. M. Meador & Com- 
pany, Mobile, Alabama, food brokers, 


who buy outright and resell for their - 


own account, yet accept brokerage fees 
from the principal. The complaint avers 
that this act is in violation of Section 
2-C of the Robinson-Patman Act as 
amended. 


TO TAKE PUMPKIN CON- 
TINGENCY RESERVE 


Field buyers last week notified can- 
ners that the Government would pur- 
chase the 2 per cent contingency reserve 
on canned Pumpkin, which will make a 
total of 19 per cent of the average 1942- 
43 packs that the Government will re- 
quire. 


PHILLIPS RECEIVES THIRD “E” 


The War Department last week an- 
nounced that the men and women of the 
Phillips Packing Company, Cambridge, 
Maryland, will for the third time receive 
the Army-Navy “E” in the production 
of war material. In flying the double 
storred Army-Navy “E” flags the com- 
peny’s. plants will be among the first in 
the food field in the entire country. The 
or'ginal Army-Navy “E” was awarded 
Plillips on October 23, 1943; it was re- 
newed with the first white star on April 
8, 1944, and exactly 6 months later, 
October 9, came the third citation for 
“eveat and continuing contribution to the 
caiise of freedom.”- 


EINZ OPENS YOUNGSTOWN 
OFFICE 

An H. J. Heinz Company sales office 

an. warehouse is being constructed at 


Youngstown, Ohio, and will be in charge 
of ©. P. McLaughlin. 
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CONTINENTAL VOTES TO 
ACQUIRE OWENS- 
ILLINOIS CAN 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany, in a meeting in New York this 
week, voted to acquire the assets and 
business of the Owens-Illinois Can Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, it was announced by 
Carle C. Conway, Continental President. 
The sale is subject to approval of Owens- 


. Illinois interests at a meeting to be held 


in Toledo October 20. 

Acquisition of the three Owens-Illinois 
Can plants at Baltimore, McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania, and Clearing, Illinois, 
would bring the total Continental Can 
plants to 66. The company now has 44 
metal container plants, 2 in plastics, 3 
in crown caps, 11 in paper containers, 
and 6 in machinery manufacturing and 
servicing. 

It will be remembered that Owens- 
Illinois Can entered the metal container 
field in 1935. Since the war began in 
December 1941, the three plants have 
operated primarily on war materials and 
food cans. Continental plans to take 
over and complete existing war contracts. 


Preston Levis, Owens-Illinois Company 
President, says that the corporation’s 
interest is primarily in the glass busi- 
ness and “faced with close to 100 per 
cent reconversion problems in our metal 
container plants we decided the time to 
make the change was right now.” Prop- 
erty has been acquired in the Atlanta 
area for a new glass container plant to 
serve the Southeast, and another plant 
will be built at Longview, Washington, 
to serve the Northwest. Both plants 
will be constructed as soon as conditions 
permit. 


RECKER HEADS ADAMS SALES 


L. L. Recker, after 14 years with the 
Floridagold Citrus Corporation, has ac- 
cepted the position of Manager of Sales 
of the Canning Division of Adams Pack- 
ing Association, Auburndale, Florida, 
succeeding Charles M. Henderson, re- 
signed. The Adams cooperative has 
made several improvements in their proc- 
essing methods, and this summer in- 
creased their plant capacity. Operations 
will begin early in November. 


ELECTED 


Hector Boiardi has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chef-Boy-Ar-Dee Quality 
Foods, Inc., canners of Milton, Pa. Other 
officers named are R. Paul Boiardi, first 
vice president, in charge of production; 
Carl A. Colombi, executive vice presi- 
dent; M. E. Weiner, vice president in 
charge of sales; Roy C. Smith, treasurer; 
and Charles R. Arbaugh, secretary. 


NCA BOARD MEETING DATE 
CHANGED 


The meeting of the National Canners 
Association Administrative Council, pre- 
viously scheduled for November 20 at 
Washington, has been changed to Mon- 
day, November 27. The Association’s 
Board of Directors will meet on Novem- 
ber 28, or one week later than originally 
announced. The meeting of the Labeling 
Committee originally scheduled for No- 
vember 19 has been set back to Novem- 
ber 26, or one day preceding the Admin- 
istrative Council Meeting. 


LANGSENKAMP APPOINTS 
McLAY 


Tom McLay, Port Deposit, Maryland, 
has been appointed representative for 
the the Langsenkamp line of canning 
plant equipment in the States of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and the Carolinas. 
Mr. McLay has a thorough knowledge 
of equipment gained as Sales Manager 
of Horix Manufacturing Company and 
as a representative of Burt Machine 
Company, and is in good position to 
give engineering assistance whenever 
needed. 


HENNESSY NAMED STANDARDS 
OFFICIAL 


Edward J. Hennessy has been named 
acting standards officer for the Office of 
Price Administration. Mr. Hennessy, 
who will be on the staff of James F. 
Brownlee, OPA Deputy Administrator, 
will be available for general consultation 
on standards problems and will handle 
standards work in the Food Price Divi- 
sion. Mr. Hennessy has been head of 
OPA Food and Drug Section of the 
Standards Division since 1941. 


CHAMPION SILKWORTH 


Walter Silkworth, genial representa- 
tive for F. H. Woodruff & Sons, promi- 
nent seedsmen, in five holes of extra play 
won the 1944 Golf Championship of the 
Cohanzick Country Club, Bridgeton, New 
Jersey. Asked about the match, Walter 
says “I was either successful or very 
fortunate in eliminating the various 
players in the match play and in reach- 
ing the finals.” The finals were 36 holes 
of match play and Walter came through 
on the forty-first hole to win. He took 
a 77 and 78 for the 36 holes, and even 
par on the extra holes. Yes, he is taking 
on all comers. 


RIVERBANK OPENS CHICAGO 
OFFICE 
Riverbank Canning Company has 


opened an office in the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Building in charge of F. Picrullo. 
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NEW YORK CANNERS HONOR 
LEE TAYLOR 


About 165 canners and friends in the 
industry attended a dinner in honor of 
Lee Taylor, who retires as Secretary of 
the Association of New York State Can- 
ners, to become associated with National 
Canners Association. Harold F. Patter- 
son, President of the New York group, 
made a presentation speech, when Mr. 
Taylor was presented with a fine set of 
leather luggage. 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS 


War Food Administration this week 
disclosed that it has decided to utilize 
the services of food brokers to expedite 
the sale of surplus stocks of processed 
foods which the agency will move into 
domestic civilian channels. 

In making known this decision, Lee 
Marshall, director of WFA’s Office of 
Distribution, made it clear that the fed- 
eral agency has not entered into any 
hard and fast sales agreement with the 
brokerage trade, and that the latter will 
not handle all sales of food surpluses to 
be made through the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

Brokers will be used, it was indicated, 
principally in the disposal of odd lots of 
food scattered in different parts of the 
country, since WFA has found these 
sales most difficult to negotiate directly. 


NEW BROKERAGE FIRM 


S. V. Johnson, former Sales Manager 
of Stokely Brothers & Company, and 
Paul Mozingo, formerly in charge of 
Government sales for Stokely, have 
formed the food brokerage partnership 
of Johnson & Mozingo and opened of- 
fices in the Postal Station Building, 
Indianapolis. 

These two individuals bring a wealth 
of experience into the brokerage field 
since Mr. Johnson had been connected 
with the Stokely Sales Department for 
13 years as salesman, Divisional Sales 
Manager, and Sales Manager. Prior to 
his Stokely affiliation he had been a suc- 
cessful broker in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Mr. Mozingo had been with Stokely for 
the past 8 years as assistant to the Vice- 
Presicent in charge of sales, and later in 
charge of sales to the Government. His 
previous experience had been with the 
Purchasing Department of Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Company as field buyer of 
canned foods, and 7 years of manufac- 
turing and laboratory control experience 
with the Vincennes Packing Company. 
E. Pritchard, Inc., and Snider Packing 
Corporation. 


JOIN BROKER ASS’N. 


National Focd Brokers’ Association 
this week announced election of the fol- 
lowing members: 

J. I. Daily, Philadelphia, recommended 
by Wm. T. Stewart. 

A. D. Jackson & Son, Richmond, Va., 
recommended by M. L. Burton Co. 

Albergotti Brothers, Roanoke, Va., rec- 
ommended by Horton & Snyder, 
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CROP REPORTS 


CORN 


AUDUBON, IOWA, Oct. 9—Sweet: Com- 
pleted packing on September 28; crop 60 
per cent of normal in yield. Quality 
good; worm damage on later plantings 
more extensive than on the earlier fields, 
but not as serious as has been the case 
in former years. 

SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, Oct. 9— 
About a 50 per cent crop. Too low a 
ceiling; should be advanced at least 10 
per cent over last year. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, Oct. 6—Crop com-_ 


plete; 45 per cent of 1943. 


TOMATOES 


DUPONT, IND., Oct. 9—Crop was about 
75 per cent on an acreage of 50 per cent 
of normal. The quality, due to regular 
rains, was terrible, and at numerous 
times our case average per ton was so 
low it was a crime, and on top of this 
we had, for the most part, “payrollers” 
and the production in the factory was 
20 per cent of our capacity. Lost more 
than $4,000 worth of tomatoes by rot. 


GREENWICH, N. J., Oct. 6—Acreage up 
about 10 per cent over 1943. Yield about 
the same, some good and some poor— 
some ten ton yields and some three ton 
yields, depending upon the farmer and 
the ground. We finished canning for 
1944 on September 29. Yield per ton 
lower than 1943. Storm during second 
week of September brought quality down. 

GLEN KARN, OHIO, Oct. 9—Crop late 
due to dry season but foliage very green 
and good for season. Average about 80 
per cent of normal crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SOUTH PENOBSCOT, MAINE, Oct. 9—Snap 
Beans: Short crop, about 50 per cent. 
Good demand. 

Blueberries: Very short crop. 


HANSON, MASS., Oct. 5—Cranberries: 
Crop is the shortest on record. Final 
Government reports have not been issued 
but a canvass of leading growers indi- 
cates the national crop will be about 
350,000 barrels, which is just about half 
an average crop. 


(See “Weekly Review” page 16, for 
USDA crop forecast as of October 10.) 


WISCONSIN CANNER DEAD 


Carl McKeeth, President of the Gale 
Packing Company, Galesville, Wisconsin, 
since its organization in 1934, and con- 
nected with its predecessor, the Gales- 
ville Canning Company since 1920, died 
at Galesville October 29 following a long 
illness. He was 66 years old. Mr. Mc- 
Keeth had also been engaged in the 
garage and implement business in Gales- 
ville as well as being active in the man- 
agement of the canning company. He is 
survived by his widow and three children. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 18, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 19-21, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Drake Hotel, Chicago, II]. 


OCTOBER 27, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Florida Canners Association, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 1-2, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 2-3, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1944—Texas Canners 
Asociation, Casa de Palmas Hotel, Mc- 
Allen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1944 — Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 18-14, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1944—Meeting Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 5, 1944—Southern Cali- 
fornia Foqd Processors Association. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


DECEMBER 12-18, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1944—Fifty-ninth 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Stai'er, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1945—Annual Proces- 
sors ‘Conference, Chicago, III. 


CAN USE EASED FOR NON-FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


An amendment to M-81  elimir ‘tes 
Note C to Schedule III of the order, er- 
mitting packers of such products as | \ks, 
glues, non-alcoholic anti-freeze, she! 1cs, 
cements, etc., to pack their full quotas in 
metal containers without reference to 
their glass quotas. The pack in glass is, 
therefore, entirely in addition to the 
pack in metal. 
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CHINERY MACHINERY 
8 and 
SUPPLIES 
LOMBARD & 
CONCORD 
STS., BALTI- 
MORE 2, MD. 
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NOW FOR 1945 DELIVERY 


The canning industry, right now, is 
doing a moreimportant job in our na- 
tional economy than it ever has done 
before—a task of increasing magni- 
tude. 

Providing the world with food in 
cans is no small achievement. The 
only means for meeting the growing 
demands of this hungry world for the 


Robins Improved Continous Blancher, 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Cutter, products of the canner is by improv- i steel welded construction. 
with self-feeding hopper. Also made with 
hand feed. ing methods, when that is possible, 


and by using the most efficient can- 
ning machinery obtainable. In this 
particular, the House of Robins makes 
its contribution. As manufacturers 
of canning machinery and equipment, 
we of the Company were never more 
determined than now to put the best 
that we possess, in material and skill, 
into everything we make—and we 
have been developing that skill for 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Slitter, many years. Our catalog 700 gives 


A precision built, practical all purpose ° 
slitter. the details. 


Robins Standard Retort. A general pur- 


pose retort in wide use for many years. 
A. K. ROBINS& COM PANY, Inc. Vertical and Horizontal, various sizes. 


Baltimore 2, Md., U. S. A. 


Robins Grading Table, equipped with an 


Haynie Tomato Scalder, proven by suc- apron of continuous metal slats 30 ins, $ 
cessful operation since 1938. Hundreds . wide, overall length 7 feet, Capacity up Robins Single Bale Perforated Crates. 
in use. to 10 tons per hour. Also specially constructed crates. 
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The dehydrating of meat, in experi- 
ments conducted by the USDA, reduced 
the weight 60 to 70 per cent. Subse- 
quent compression for packaging reduced 
the volume 65 to 73 per cent. The studies 
were conducted, as a special wartime 
project, by a committee of Department 
meat specialists, engineers, chemists, nu- 
trition workers, and other scientists 
working in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, the University of 
Chicago, and other agencies. O. G. Han- 
kins of the BAI was chairman, under 
direction of E. C. Auchter, research ad- 
ministrator. Some of the significant re- 
sults of the studies were as follows: 

Of the eight methods of dehydration 
tested, the vacuum rotary process—so- 
called from vacuum drying and rotary 
agitation of the meat—appeared to com- 
bine the most good points. Other proc- 
esses excelled in certain respects, such 
as rate of drying, continuous operation, 
or palatability of product. 

Dehydrated raw meat, as removed 
from the drier, was generally a better 
product than dehydrated cooked meat, 
but offered a problem in keeping quality 
that requires further study. Precooking 
the meat improved its ability to keep 
without refrigeration and was a part of 
most of the processes. Meat for dehy- 
dration should be perfectly fresh. 

Studies of packaging and _ storage 
showed metal cans to be the best con- 
tainers for dehydrated meat that must 


USDA Studies DEHYDRATION OF MEAT 


be stored for long periods without re- 
frigeration. Conditions of processing, 
packaging, and storage that reduce ex- 
posure to air helped in obtaining good 
keeping quality. Dehydrated meats 
canned by the vacuum-pack process re- 
tained their palatability slightly better 
than those canned in nitrogen. Nitrogen- 
pack products, in turn, were slightly 
better than air-pack meat. 


Compressing dehydrated meat, besides 
making it more compact, reduced oxida- 


tion and contributed to the prevention. 


of rancidity. To insure a product that 
will later absorb water and approach its 
original condition, the dehydration proc- 
ess should not harden the surfaces of the 
ground meat particles. The protein of 
dehydrated pork, beef, and mutton, as 
determined by rat-feeding tests, was of 
relatively ‘high growth-promoting value 
and digestibility. 


The vitamin content of dehydrated 
meats varied widely. Thiamine content 
was most affected by the dehydration 
process and was also affected by storage. 
Losses of riboflavin and nicotinic acid 
were relatively small. The report, of 48 
pages, is designated Circular 706, “Meat 
Dehydration, A Report of Research Work 
for its Commercial Development.” <A 
free copy is available from the USDA. 
It also is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 15 
cents a copy. 


DEHYDRATED FOOD COOKING 
COURSE SET UP BY QMC 


A two-day intensive course in the re- 
constitution and preparation of dehy- 
drated foods for Army Service Force 
Personnel was laid out and put into 
operation by the Quartermaster Corps in 
the short space of one week, a report 
from the War Department reveals. 


This fast work by the Bakers’ and 
Cooks’ Section, Office of The Quarter- 
master General, was inspired by a re- 
mark dropped by Lt. General Ben Lear, 
Commanding General of the AGF, while 
lunching with Major General Edmund 
B. Gregory, The Quartermaster General, 
early in September. General Lear, in 
speaking of dehydrated foods, expressed 
the wish that all cooks in the AGF could 
be specially trained in their preparation. 
Before the day was over, General Gre- 
gory had pressed the button, and the 
Food Service Branch went into action 
with the result that the course is now in 
operation with all cooks and mess ser- 
geants in eight service commands par- 
ticipating. 


Part of the new course consists of 
preparing standard menus in which de- 
hydrated foods have been substituted for 
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all fresh vegetables and fruits. The per- 
sonnel taking the course will also eat the 
food, thereby getting first hand knowl- 
edge of their palatibility. 


Included in the menus they will pre- 
pare will be the following foods in de- 
hydrated forms: Eggs, potatoes, mashed, 
lyonnaise, au gratin and in cakes; car- 
rots, cabbage, beets, sweet potatoes, cole 
slaw, and apples made into pie. 


NO “BEST” POTATO 


USDA tests of potato quality after de- 
hydration make it clear that there is no 
one “best potato” for dehydration, and 
no “best growing area!” In a thorough 
test of 20 of the leading potato varieties, 
each variety was planted in at least 
four potato growing areas—some in as 
many as seven. Results varied. The 
most striking single result, according to 
the testers, was the fact that every one 
of the 20 varieties graded “excellent” in 
at least one test—the one covering the 
area where the variety was best adapted. 
No variety graded excellent from all 
areas. 
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“THE PALLETIZED LOAD” 


A new philosophy of simplified pack- 
aging which effects tremendous econo- 
mies in shipping space and handling 
costs is the use of pallets in the ship- 
ment of merchandise The use of pallets 
is not new, but their full possibilities 
were not realized in practice until the 
Navy carried the idea to its logical con- 
clusion. Faced with the necessity of 
transporting millions of various-sized 
items at a time when any delay or waste 
of shipping space might precipitate criti- 
cal war emergencies, the Navy developed 
a simple, time-saving, labor-saving and 
space-saving formula for expediting the 
handling of the colossal volume of mer- 
chandise and supplies which passed 
through its depots in a never-ending 
stream. 


The basic theory of the “palletized 
load” is to design shipping containers to 
fit a freight car instead of designing 
them to hold a certain amount of mer- 
chandise. Using the Navy method, one 
woman on a fork truck broke out of 
stowage and loaded a freight car in two 
hours. Before the system was adopted, 
the same work required fourteen men 
half a day. 


The method is fully discussed and il- 
lustrated in Robert Gair Company’s new 
illustrated 28-page booklet, “The Pal- 
letized Load” by J. D. Malcolmson, Tech- 
nical Director of the company. It has 
been cleared through the U. S. Navy, 
whose experiences with palletizing pro- 
vide valuable information for shippers. 


Manufacturers who ship in carload 
lots will find the Gair booklet interesting 
and profitable reading. It also contains 
technical data on standardized contain- 
ers and an offer from the Technical De- 
partment of the Gair company to assist 
in applying its own wartime experience 
to the solving of shippers’ post-war pack- 
aging and handling problems. 


The brooklet is free upon request to 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., 155 East 
44th Street, New York, 17, New York. 


CRANBERRY PRICES RAISED 


By Amendment 59 to MPR 426, effec- 
tive October 6, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration increased the price wh’ch 
processors may reflect in their maximum 
prices for Cranberry products from 
$20.00 a barrel to $21.40 for the raw 
fruit. The action was taken, OPA sid, 
to maintain the same relationship »e- 
tween prices for the fresh market «nd 
for processing. At the same time the 
prices of fresh Cranberies for home con- 
sumption were brought under conivol 
and will reflect a price at retail of about 
41c per pound. 
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“THE SPICE OF THE MEAL’... 


Makes all other foods taste good. 
“Dried Onions are great 
stuff!” says a smart army 


cook who knows what 


FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans 
for canning or freezing purposes 
presents problems considerably 
different than peas. Our organiz- 
ation has carefully studied this 
problem and we have developed the 
most complete and efficient line of 
machinery for this purpose. Be- 


men like! 


cause of their greater efficiency L; 
’ iven up your foods 
and sturdy construction, Hama- 
. with Basic’s efficient. 
chek Viners and Equipment are time, labor, money-saving, 
extensively used on this product. onion and garlic powder. 


May we help you improve your For complete information 

lima bean pack?—and your profits? about Basic onion chips, 
onion powder and garlic 
powder, 


WRITE OR WIRE TO:- 


M A C H l co REG.US.PAT.OFF. 
Halling BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 


hed 18806 Incorporated 1924 


Vacaville, California 


WAUNEE ’ WISCONSIN ONION-GARLIC. 
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“FAIR TRADE PRACTICES” SUGGESTED 


A help that ought to be employed—War demand offers the opportunity—How to employ it 


By BETTER PROFITS 


Yes, it has been some time since we 
analyzed week-end ads and it may be 
very helpful to us to do so. Certainly 
many a trend in distribution has been 
noted in this manner, checked as time 
passed and finally action was taken that 
was in line with it. Of course, it is only 
fair when doing this to remember that 
newspapers have been limited as to total 
pounds of news print used during the 
year, and that as a result little pressure 
has been applied to advertising solicitors 
for increased lineage from clients. To 
be frank however, even new advertisers 
have not often been turned down when 
buying space and the only result of the 
restriction, as far as lineage buyers are 
concerned, seems to be that once or twice 
in the year they have been asked to limit 
their lineage to eighty per cent of the 
amount taken during the same period in 
1943. 

It is fair to note, however, that the 
issue of the daily chosen for this analysis 
was the one appearing the week-end 
after such a limitation of advertising. 
Also that the date was October 6th. 
Coming at this time it comprised one of 
the largest individual issues of the year 
to date, the lineage being increased 
somewhat by larger space on the part of 
several department stores, although one 
chain store outlet ran a full page of 
advertising copy while its usual ad has 
not been more than two-thirds of that 
amount. 

We will go over this and see what we 
see. It happens that the date of issue, ap- 
proximate, marked the 85th anniversary 
of the advertiser and that may account 
for the size of the ad. Heading the ad 
in double column space, Cooper Bold type 
or its 1944 equivalent, are Green Giant 
Peas and Niblets corn, the Green Giants 
being marked as new, 1944 pack. The 
prices at retail were about what the 
average retail dealer would have to pay 
his wholesaler for a supply or even less. 
Coming at this time of the year and with 
that listing, “New pack,” it is question- 
able if each store in the chain running 
the ad had enough stock with which to 
fill demand. Certainly no voluntary ad- 
vertising group of independent retailers 
would be foolish enough to publish such 
an ad even at prices showing them a 
reasonable profit. Nor would a single 
independent retail food dealer be able 
to advertise them in a handbill circulated 
in his neighborhood. Not if the whole- 
sale grocer supplying his needs was fair 
in setting up distribution quotas. 


ENTER FAIR TRADING 


This leads us to two different conclu- 
sions, immediately. The first is that in 
the several or many States still having 
Bureaus of Fair Trade Practices it 
might be wise for canners to seriously 
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consider placing factory labels under 
Fair Trade until serious shortages are 
ended at least. Space here is much too 
short to enter into a discussion of the 
value of fair trade protection to any 
article of food, but certainly no one will 
argue against the advisability of some 
protection against the creation of ill-will 
on the part of retail food dealers who 
find naticnally advertised brands sold at 
extremely low profit margins. Especially 
when stocks are limited and so scarce 
there are not enough to go around. The 
fact that Mrs. Jones did not find any 
Green Giant Peas when she sought to 
buy them does not remove from her mind 
the thought that had she been earlier she 
might have bought them for several 
cents a can less than she finally paid at 
her neighborhood grocer’s. Canners 
ought to seriously consider again the ad- 
visability of placing their principal 
labels, at least, under the protection of 
Fair Trade practice laws wherever pos- 
sible. There is no denying the fact na- 
tionally advertised canned foods offered 
at unusually low prices are skillfully 
interspersed with private label brands 
to attract buyers to the chains and super 
markets. As long as canners will remain 
a party to this, just so long will the pub- 
lic be fooled. 

It is not reasonable for us to expect 
that national advertisers will want to see 
all food distributors refrain from adver- 
tising their brands even though they are 
scarce as long as extensive schedules of 
advertising are being placed in national 
magazines. However, I have this sug- 
gestion to make in the matter. As long 
as it is natural for an advertiser to ex- 
pect his distributors to follow his adver- 
tising lead and to advertise his brands 
locally as long as they are advertised 
nationally, let them be advertised with- 
out price. The implications of cautious 
misrepresentation are not as_ evident 
when this is done, little consumer hard 
feeling will develop. This suggestion 
should be followed especially by volun- 
tary advertising groups as long as goods 
are scarce. And canners reluctant to 
engage in paying for such advertising 
ought to change their attitude and wel- 
come it for the local support such adver- 
tising will give their brands. 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


Loeking away from the national ad- 
vertising picture for a moment, it is also 
natural to suppose that chains and retail 
independent food dealers as well have 
stccks of canned foods that are unadver- 
tised in local columns but are held on 
hand to be sold buyers attracted to their 
stores by the loss leaders headlined in 
the ads. You know whether or not your 
brands are in this category. If they 
are, get busy with your distributor and 
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strenuously suggest they too be given the 
benefit of advertising. If your brands 
are somewhat unknown in a market, and 
they are advertised at a low profit mar- 
gin by a distributor, you may benefit to 
a certain degree by their introduction to 
homes of new users. 

In this same ad, we note that Libby’s 
Spiced tomatoes are advertised at: 29 oz. 
jar 29c. This price ought to be satis- 
factory to all concerned. It’s surely one 
that any independent retail food dealer 
may meet at will. It’s not the price 
which concerns us from an analytical 
standpoint but the nature of the item 
and its advertising treatment. In the 
first place every victory gardener ought 
to know that after all the ripe tomato 
relish, catsup, chilli sauce and _ picalli 
possible have been made from the toma- 
toes in the garden, then those green to- 
matoes remaining may be made _ into 
green, sliced pickled tomatoes in order 
that they may not be wasted. A house- 
wife said last night when asked if she 
had ever made any of them, “Yes, 
I put up eight quarts last summer and 
they are all still in the cellar!” Mean- 
ing that spiced, sliced, sweet, tomatoes 
are not a “Must” on many buying lists 
for the week end. 

No matter if you are national adver- 
tiser or 4 single line packer of one item, 
if your item is to be advertised by your 
distributors, should new items appear, 
“Mother” them along a bit. First off, 
get mats which carry a little selling ma- 
terial in them and show the product as 
it appears on the dealers’ shelves. It 
happens some onions to add zest to these 
spiced tomatoes of Libby’s have been 
placed in the jars with the tomatoes. 
This simple touch at once removes them 
from the class of those down cellar, un- 
touched since last season in the lady’s 
home. The sauce on the tomatoes is 
rather exceptional, they are  recom- 
mended as is or as a garnish for meats 
or fish. 


Now in another ad we find a whole 
inch, double column, in mat form of 
course, has been used to advertise Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. The familiar 
Mammy in the ad attracts attention to 
it at once, just as the familiar I. bby 
Seript would have called attention t: the 
tomato pickles. Baby these new i ems 
along until they are moving from tail 
and wholesale dealers’ stocks in unison 
with older, longer established items. 

Don’t wait until this column ana!yzes 
retail food advertising for you, loo< it 
over each week end and draw your 0wn 
conclusions. Be reasonably certain you 
are getting the support you deserve rom 
your retailers, but also be sure you are 
supplying them with the necessary ols 
for doing a good job. Your sales and 
profits will increase as you do. 
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for EXCELLENCE| 


WITH ADDED 
WHITE STAR 
for 
CONTINUED 
EXCELLENCE 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


REMOVER «xd WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that — 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House”’ 
BALTIMORE Bs MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


Delivery 


Gamse LiTHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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KOOK-MORES 
ESSENTIAL 


For A Completely 
Efficient Cookroom 


@ Every part of the pro- 

duction system must neces- 

sarily be synchronized for 
consistent, steady oper- 
ation. Langsenkamp Production Units permit synchroniz- 
ation at high efficiency. In the cookroom, Kook-More 
Koils supply a production edge of 20 per cent. That 
means, when necessary, getting five tanks when, otherwise, 
there would have been four or less. Or, it can mean an 
equal volume with fewer tanks operating. Either way, it’s 
cooking at less cost. 


@ Langsenkamp Production Units throughout the 
production line mean maximum plant volume daily— 
at lower cost. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEER- 
ING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, who carry stocks of 
replacement parts. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Crops Wind up—Packs Set—Now Busy 

Allotting Them — Our Industry Looks at 

Reports of Great Food Crops—Study the 

Figures Given in Brief—A Governor Subs 
for a Broadcaster 


CROP FINAL—As we stated last 
week the great staple vegetable 
and fruit crops have been canned 
in all sections with the exceptions 
of late running States, such as 
California, where tomato canning 
is booming along, and always does 
long after other regions have 
ceased. This is so true that they 
have tabulated the fruit packs in 
California, as you see elsewhere in 
this issue. Other than the usual 
winter packs, the packs of canned 
foods for 1944 have been made. 


Let’s then take a glance at the 
closing scene. A USDA report 
dated Oct. 13th reports consider- 
able rain over most sections, with 
light frosts in the northern tier of 
States, extending down to north- 
ern New Mexico, but with slight if 
any damage. As they see it Fall is 
creeping on steadily and gradually, 
with full warning to all who may 
have crops in exposed places. And 
with this cooler weather, tending 
upon cold, all appetites are being 
sharpened and the demand for 
food will jump up. As if the mar- 
ket needed anything of the kind, 
when demand is outstripping sup- 
ply, at least in canned foods, to 
such an extent that even the 
croaker of evil (about heavy sur- 
pluses), is laughed out of counte- 
nance by the big buyers, as they 
scurry for more supplies. That is 
the market condition today: dis- 
tributors pleading with canners to 
increase their allotments, and al- 
most in every instance meeting 
with firm tho polite refusals—at 
least until the canners know what 
they will have left after filling 
their Government “Takes.”’ In in- 
stances these takes have been in- 
creased by notification that the 
reserves will be taken, too. 


It would be difficult for any mar- 
ket student to find any possibility 
of an over-supply of canned foods 
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this year from present indications. 
Most packs are running below ex- 
pectations, and most certainly be- 
low earlier hopes. And the only 
carry-overs from the ’42 and ’43 
packs are now being cleaned out 
by Government releases. The ’44 
packs are on their own now, and 
the world will have to depend upon 
them. 
of market weakness in that it will 
be hard to find. The canned 
foods market for the week may be 
left right there. Demand exces- 
sive, ceiling prices rule. 


A GLANCE BACKWARDS—A man 
not thoroughly familiar with this 
situation in the canned foods in- 
dustry, might well be excused for 
doubting when he reads the re- 
ports of food crops breaking rec- 
ords in ’44. It is even said that as 
a war measure our country has 
passed out of the danger zone on 
foods. It must be realized, for a 
proper understanding of this state- 
ment, that they mean the over-all 


food supply: wheat, corn, oats, 
etc., but hardly in dairy supplies, 


and a question as to the meat 
supply. 

The Government (USDA) crop 
reports continue to be rosy even on 
canned food crops. Reporting con- 
ditions as of October 1st they say 
about Tomatoes: “Little change 
took place after September Ist in 
the ’44 production prospects for 
tomatoes for processing. The pro- 
duction indicated on Oct. Ist is 
3,172,000 tons. This exceeds the 
1943 production of 2,659,100 tons 
by 19%.” So many tomato canners 
are short in their packs, if not 
most of them, that they may be 
interested in how such figures are 
arrived at. Dropping the “000,” 
and quoting first the 1943 tonnage, 
and next the indicated tonnage for 
"44: New York State 134 and 168; 
N. J. 221 and 209; Pa. 188 and 
177; Ohio 86 and 192; Ind. 382 and 
546; Ill. 36 and 48; Mich. 16 and 
35; Mo. 24 and 49; Del. 61 and 63; 
Md. 317 and 322; Va. 126 and 133; 
Ky. 12 and 10; Tenn. 9 and 9; 
Ark. 21 and 47; Col. 36 and 36; 
Utah 76 and 74; and Cal. 800 and 


If there is any possibility 
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910. All other States 93 and 119. 
These figures show the extent of 
the acreage, the increase or the de- 
crease, when you add 000 tons to 
them, as for instance “12,000 tons 
and 10,000 tons.” 


CORN—This report says: “Pro- 
duction of sweet corn for process- 
ing in 1944 is expected to total 
1,080,400 tons; this is 7% less than 
’43, but exceeds the 10 year aver- 
age.” 


BEETS—Production of beets for 
canning is indicated to be 166,200 
tons. This production exceeds ’43’s 
139,500 by 19%. Further down 
the report points out an indicated 
yield below the ’43. 


LIMA BEANS—A production of 
29,790 tons, shell basis, of green 
lima beans for canning and freez- 
ing is 9% larger than the ’43 yield. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—Conditions 
on Oct. 1st indicate a crop of 148,- 
100 tons for this year, including 
tonnage to be purchased from open 
market acreage. This is 38% above 
last year. 


PIMIENTOS—Reports from Cal. 
and Ga., indicate a production of 
9,460 tons, 10% above the ’43 pro- 
duction. 

Unfortunately they do not fur- 
nish similar figures on the fruit 
crops, except at intervals, when 
they give a general statement. But 
fruit crops have been good this 
season, much better than the aver- 
age, but the apple crop for in- 
stance suffered from the recent 
hurricane. 


BASEBALL—Lots of fellows 
would often like to “can” the um- 
pire, or even a good pitcher, and 
this does not belong in this colun'n, 
except to say this whole region has 
been baseball crazy for nearly a 
month. Baltimore won the Inter- 
national pennant, and then weat 
on to beat the Louisville team, w:1- 
ner of the American League peu- 
nant, for the Junior League title. 
Nothing unusual in that, except 
when you know that at one game, 
here in Baltimore, 52,833 paid «ad- 
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I'LL SAY | AM! 1 OWN SEVERAL 
BURT LABELERS AND CASE PACKERS 


Labels Box Wraps 


Packets Cartons « Folding Boxes 
Merchandise Envelopes and Cards 


STECHER-TRAUNG 


LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Pens in these times, they are worth their weight 
in gold because the BURT Labeler in combination 
with the BURT Caser, is three times faster. This 
means 3 times more production at remarkably lower 
cost. 


For speed, accuracy, capacity and adaptability, 
BURT machines have no equal, regardless of the size 
cans you are running. And, BURT equipment has 
the stamina to stand up under long, hard runs. 


For b i b BURT. Wri 

camntined with « 
TRADITION OF QUALITY 
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SPEED 
ADAPTABILITY 
ACCURACY 
CAPACITY 


Now under aggressive ownership and leadership of men experi- 
enced in producing Process Equipment, The Hamilton Copper 
and Brass Works, famous for fine craftsmanship, gives you 
superior research, engineering, and fabrication. Your inquiries 
will receive expert analysis, plus prompt, efficient service. 
Standard Kettles, Fabricated in Copper, Stainless Steel, Monel 
and Nickel. Capacity: 15 gallons to 500 gallons. Tilting and 
non-tilting agitating, single and double motion. 


MACHINE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND” 


HAMILTON OHIO 
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missions were rung up! But our 
purpose in mentioning it is to put 
on record a most unusual happen- 
ing. The Governor of Maryland, 
Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor, was not 
only a rabid fan—as were business 
men and the citizens generally— 
but had played the game for Loy- 
ola when younger, and showed he 
knew the fine points when he 
broadcasted a half inning, and 
well, when asked to do so by the 
regular and popular broadcaster, 
Bill Dyer. He called the plays 
like an expert. We have all wit- 
nessed Presidents, Governors and 
Mayors throwing out the first ball 
to start a season, but here in the 
midst of a great political cam- 
paign, when most politicians are 
busy talking politics, Governor 
O’Conor stuck with his people in 
“sticking with those Birds,” as the 
slogan went. 

In this war torn, politically up- 
set world, that can stand as an 
interlude! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Prophets of Evil Pass Unnoticed—Buyers 

Keep Merchandise, as Offered, at a Pre- 

mium—Scouring the Countryside for any 

Offerings of Canned Foods—Peas Moving— 

Seeking Canned Corn—All Fruits and Fish 
Badly Wanted 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 13, 1944 


THE SITUATION—Not visibly dis- 
mayed by a prediction this week by 
Paul S. Willis, president of Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, to 
the effect that food prices may be 
expected to decline from 10 to 20 
per cent during 1945, as a result of 
overproduction, buyers here are 
letting 1945 worries remain in the 
offing, and there was a continued 
active demand for canned foods 
throughout the week. Buyers are 
willing to pay partial mark-ups to 
secure supplies of most varieties of 
California fruits, and the same 
holds true of canned salmon and 
other fish items. In the vegetable 
line, some buyers are willing to 
pay partial mark-ups to secure 
fancy peas. As might be expected 
from the foregoing, merchandise 
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continues at a premium virtually 


throughout the canned foods list. _ 


THE OUTLOOK—While some ad-. 


justments in inventory policies 
must necessarily be contemplated 
at the turn of the year, distrib- 
utors at the moment remain decid- 
edly on the buying side in canned 
foods. The impression is growing 
that ‘no significant releases from 
Government canned foods stocks 
or set-asides may be looked for in 
the immediate future, and jobbers 
are still “scouring the countryside” 
in an effort to bring to light unsold 
canner holdings which might be 
available for civilian distribution. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are still look- 
ing for additional coverage on new 
pack tomatoes, and offerings would 
sell on sight at full ceilings. It is 
expected in the trade here that 
canners may have some additional 
tomatoes to sell the trade after 
they have wound up their opera- 
tions for the season and have an 
opportunity to take stock of their 
position. . . . Tomato products are 
meeting with a good call. 


PEAS — Canner deliveries from 
the new pack are moving readily 
into retailing channels, and dis- 
tributors are seeking additional 
supplies. It is reported that job- 
bers in some instances would be 
willing to pay a substantial part of 
the mark-up to secure stocks of 
fancy peas at resale. 


CORN—With the canning season 
about over, and production for the 
year apparently falling well below 
last year’s output in many areas, 
a renewed scramble for corn has 
been evident in the market here 
during the week. In many cases, 
it is reported, canner deliveries 
from the 1944 pack, particularly 
on top grades, will not run much 
beyond 60% of last year’s deliv- 
eries. 


PEARS—Distributors have been 
receiving confirmations on new 
pack pears, following the recent 
naming of price ceilings on this 
fruit. Jobbers are looking for de- 
liveries about on a par with last 
year’s, due to extensive canning of 
Northwestern pears by California 
canners this year. 
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PEACHES—While every would-be 
statistician in the trade is taking a 
shot at estimating this season’s 
peach pack, reliable data on pro- 
duction is not yet available. Re- 
gardless of final pack figures, how- 
ever, the current rate of demand is 
such that canners should experi- 
ence no difficulty in promptly mov- 
ing out any quantities which they 
might have available for the civil- 
ian trade, notwithstanding current 
high point values for fruit under 
the processed foods rationing pro- 
gram. 


CITRUS PRODUCTS — There has 
been continued good buying inter- 
est on new pack citrus juice, but 
canners in Florida and Texas are 
tapering off their bookings, now 
that a pack limitation order is as- 
sured. Spot juices are -in tight 
supply, with some distributors of- 
fering partial markups to obtain 
resale lots. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — Current re- 
ports from the coast indicate a 
pack of slightly better than 5,500,- 
000 cases of fruit cocktail this sea- 
son, and there is a good demand 
from the jobbing trade. Whole- 
salers who will not be able to ob- 
tain wanted quantities of cocktail 
are turning to mixed fruits in a 
large way. 


SHRIMP—Gulf reports on the 
pack progress are a little more op- 
timistic, and distributors are again 
turning their attention to this 
item. Gulf packers, however, are 
not offering in any volume, and it 
is expected that current order 
backlogs will account for most of 
this season’s production. 


TUNA—Reports of a better run 
of albacore off the Pacific Coast 
have cheered the trade here, and 
buyers are pressing suppliers for 
increased shipments from the new 
pack. Spot supplies continuc ex- 
tremely short, and deman 1s 
heavy. 


SALMON—Only a meager 
tity of new pack salmon is reach- 
ing the trade, and with demand 
from the retail trade heavy, stocks 
are moving out from jobbers’ and 
chain warehouses practically as 
rapidly as they are unloaded ‘rom 
the cars. Demand for salmon 1s 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
For syruping 


Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. Designed for high 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan No Fill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


ThE 


Engineering ‘‘“KNOW-HOW"’ 


MEANS BETTER, MORE DEPENDABLE 


PROCESSING KETTLES 


Standardization of production methods 
and engineering ““KN' KNOW-HOW” have 

resulted in low initial costs for 
i I 1 for LEE 
PR ROMPT equipment—used successfully in every 
RI ES industry. Whether you need standard 
pEL IVE or special type kettles—LEE can fulfill 
your exacting requirements. Catalog 

on request. 


METAL PRODUCTS co., INC. 
419 Pine Street Phillipsburg, Penna. 


‘BUILDS STANDARD OR UNUSUAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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far in excess of supply, and premi- 
ums are being freely bid on resale, 
in the form of substantial pay- 
ments of jobber permitted mark- 
ups. 


SARDINES—Buyers are turning 
their attention to the California 
market, where early-season predic- 
tions of increased production are 
not as yet being borne out by ac- 
tual packing results. Jobbing de- 
mand for all grades of salmon is 
active on spot. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fine Crop and Canning Season Ending Well 
—Good Crop and Pack of Tomatoes— 
Records being Made—Canners Slacken off 
in Demands for Dried Beans—Heavy De- 
mand for Canned Vegetables by Dealers and 
Consumers—Figures on the Fruit Packs of 
This Year—Pineapple Arrivals Satisfactory 
—Sardine Pack Continues Below Last Year 
—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Oct. 13, 1944 


END’S WELL—October weather 
has so far been highly favorable 
for the growth and harvesting of 
crops in which canners are directly 
interested. Warm weather contin- 
ues and California has been with- 
out rain, except in the mountain 
areas. Tomatoes are ripening in 
good shape and so far there has 
been little loss from mould or 
worm infestation. Fruits have 
been harvested, with the exception 
of grapes, and work on these is 
going along well. It would seem 
that the most serious loss to any 
California crop this year was that 
sustained by peaches when a few 
hot days ripened the fruit with a 
rush, causing it to run to small 
sizes and swamping canners for a 
time. 


TOMATOES—Very large quanti- 
ties of tomatoes are being handled 
by canners and the only drawback 
seems to be a scarcity of skilled 
labor. The total pack is probably 
not being cut down materially, but 
large quantities are being diverted 
to puree, juice and tomato prod- 
ucts than would otherwise go into 
fancy, extra standard and stand- 
ard grades. The California State 
Agriculture Department has an- 
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nounced that a new record in the 
handling of canning tomatoes was 
set during the last week in Sep- 
tember when State inspectors ap- 
proved 143,000 tons. The previous 
record was 111,000 tons for the 
first week of October, 1942. New 
records for yield are also being set 
in some districts, especially in the 
Sacramento Valley. This showing 
is being offset somewhat by poor 
yields and poor fruit from Ala- 
meda County fields which have 
been cropped to tomatoes too long. 
Canners could make much larger 
sales of top grades if they were 
sure they would have any left after 
the demands of Governmental 
agencies are filled. Offers of busi- 
ness are coming in from accounts 
not heard from for some time, in- 
dicating that packs elsewhere are 
proving disappointing. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market is largely unchanged, 
with the exception that the demand 
from canners has slowed down 
somewhat. For months, canners 
were the heaviest buyers of Small 
White and Baby Lima beans and 
now have stocks that will last until 
the new crop is harvested and 
cleaned and the market setup be- 
come clearer. Small Whites are 
quoted at $6.20 rail, with Baby 
Limas at $7.10. The weighted 
average shipping price of the prin- 
cipal varieties grown in this State 
was $7.04 per one hundred pounds 
at last report, compared with $6.65 
a year earlier and $6.36 the first 
week in October, 1942. The crop 
is much later than usual and har- 
vesting has not as yet reached its 
peak. 


CANNED VEGETABLES — Pacific 
Coast canned vegetables are in 
marked demand, with retailers 
commenting on the fact that con- 
sumers are buying much more 
freely than a year ago. Stringless 
beans and peas are getting con- 
siderable attention and brokers ad- 
vise that resales of these have been 
made at premium prices, even for 
the lower grades. There seems a 
ready market in sight for the en- 
tire pack. The canning of string- 
less beans is at an end and reports 
of individual canners suggest that 
the output will be about the same 
as last year. Spinach is about off 
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the market and little asparagus ve- 
mains unsold. Despite the large 
pack of the latter, the civilian 
trade will have no more than last 
year. 


PACK FIGURES—At the request of 
Federal agencies in Washington 
for figures covering the 1944 fruit 
pack in California a quick compila- 
tion of pack figures has been made 
during the week by the Canners 
League of California. All canners 
responded to the request and fur- 
nished in round figures their packs 
on a No. 214 basis. In the case of 
items such as pears, fruit cocktail 
and mixed fruit, estimates were 
made where packs had not been 
completed. The figures, compris- 
ing the pack in tin and glass are: 
Whole Apricots, 3,275,800 cases; 
Halves Apricots, 4,677,900; Cher- 
ries, 259,400; Pears, 1,454,700; 
Freestone Peaches, 357,600; Cling 
Peaches, 12,311,300; Fruit Cock- 
tail, 6,153,770, and Mixed Fruits, 
163,030. 

This quick survey in no way 
changes the normal peacetime 
method of securing figures at the 
end of the calendar year. It has 
given Washington a very close 
estimate of the 1944 output of 
fruits and makes possible an im- 
mediate start on 1945 planning. It 
also puts an end to guessing on the 
size of the pack on the part of all 
concerned and should prove of real 
value. 


PINEAPPLE—The trade is well 
pleased with the manner in which 
Hawaiian pineapple of the new 
pack has been coming to the main- 
land. There has been little real 
difficulty in securing cargo space 
and some canners have moved a 
sizeable part of their pack. In 
some instances, however, no deliv- 
eries have been made and none will 
be until the size of the pack is ac- 
curately determined and Govern- 
ment requirements are met. Then 
allocations will be made to distvib- 
utors. 


SARDINES—The California sar- 
dine pack continues to trail that of 
last season to a corresponding cate 
and prospects are not regardec as 
bright for an immediate impreve- 
ment. The pack to September 30 
for the San Francisco and Mon- 
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terey districts amounted to 679,117 
eases, or 143,354 cases less than a 
year earlier. A dispatching sys- 
‘em apportions the catches among 
the canneries in each district so 
that each gets its proper share. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


TO TRACY—While no formal announce- 
ment has been made it is generally un- 
derstood that Tracy, Calif., has been se- 
lected as the site for a new plant of the 
H. J. Heinz Co. The location is in the 
heart of a rich farming community and 
is within easy reach of other rich dis- 
tricts of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Valleys. 


RE-ELECTED—The annual meeting of the 
Lindsay Ripe Olive Company was held 
recently at Lindsay, Calif., when T. A. 
Pogue was re-elected president, along 
with all other officers and directors. 
Sales made during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 were the largest in the history 
of the company. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Improving — Louisiana 

Outstrips All Others—But Canning Declin- 

ing—Cooler Weather Helped Oysters—Crab 
Had Big Season 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile Alabama, Oct. 13, 1944 


SHRIMP—The production of 
shrimp is moving along satisfac- 
torily and while the amount of 
shrimp received by the canneries 
in the Gulf coast in September of 
this year was approximately 2,000 
barrels less than was received by 
the factories in September 1943, 
yet the total production of shrimp 
for the raw market and the can- 
neries combined approxi- 
mately 10,000 barrels more this 
September than September 1943. 
The State of Louisiana produced 
more than twice as many shrimp 
as Texas, Mississippi and Alabama 
put. together. In other words, the 
Siate of Louisiana produced 50,979 
barrels of shrimp in September 
1644, against 20,007 barrels pro- 
duced by Texas, Mississippi and 
Alabama combined. Louisiana is 
vey marshy along the Gulf coast, 
with many lakes, bayous, rivers, 
creeks and other streams, which 
abound in seafood and game, and 
th New Orleans and lower Missis- 
si} pi area are by far the greatest 
se. food and game producing sec- 
tica of the State. 
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The canning of shrimp appears 
to be on the decline. While reduced 
production is one factor, the other 
is the fact that shrimp have in- 
creased considerably in size and at- 
tract the raw headless shrimp 
shippers who handle a much larger 
amount of large shrimp than the 
medium and small ones, because 
the smaller size shrimp do not 
carry so well in shipping, as they 
mash and break up in transit. 


The plants in Louisiana, Ala- 


Georgia operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 8,619 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned in the week 
ending September 30, 1944, which 
brought the pack for the season to 
187,193 standard cases, against 
228,157 cases packed during the 
same period last year and 233,759 
cases during the same period the 
previous year, so it looks like the 
shrimp pack this year is going to 
be less than it has been in the past 


bama, Mississippi, Texas and _ two years. 
A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 


Specialize in 
Canned 


Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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The weather turned cold this 
week and if it continues cold it is 
going to reduce the production of 
shrimp, because they are a hot 
weather crustacean and migrate to 
warmer climate when cold weather 
sets in. 


OYSTERS— The thermometer 
dipped down to 45 degrees in this 
section this week, which has 
boosted the demand for oysters. 
But as is usually the case, the oy- 
ster producers were unprepared 
to meet the increased demand 
and some folks have gone oyster 
hungry. 


However, the cold weather boost 
will help the increased demand to 
continue to some extent, because 
many folks have eaten oysters for 
the first time this season and as 
oysters have improved in plump- 
ness, they will continue to eat them 
regularly from now on. 


Oysters while in good shape for 
the time of the year, they are not 
fat enough to can, because the 
yield is low, but if they continue to 
improve and the weather stays 


cold, oyster canning will start in 
about four or six weeks. 

HARD CRABS—The production of 
hard crabs is dwindling down as 
cold weather approaches, because 
crabs are a hot weather crustacean 
like the shrimp. 

There were almost twice as 
many crabs produced in August of 
this year as in September. There 
were 9,391,588 pounds of hard 
crabs produced the first nine 
months of this year as against 
7,013,858 pounds produced during 


the same period last year or an in-. 


crease of 2,377,730 pounds this 
year over last year, which is quite 
a healthy increase. 

The production of fresh cooked 
crab meat for the first nine months 
of this year was 928,085 pounds, 
and for the same period last year 
was 813,230 pounds or an increase 
of 114,855 pounds this year over 
last year. There was almost twice 
the amount of fresh cooked crab 
meat produced in August 1944 as 
in September 1944, which is a 
sharp drop in production for one 
month. 


WFA OFFERINGS 


TO PACKERS OF THE COMMODITY 


SNAP BEANS 
2,715 c/s 6/10’s Std. Cut Green 
1,200 c/s 6/10’s Std. Cut Wax 


All Maryland pack, located in Washington, 
D. C. Offers received to October 20. Informa- 
tion from F. E. Magel, Republic 4142, Ext. 4102, 


SNAP BEANS 


These cut, green, stringless beans are from the 
1942 and 1943 packs and consist of Grades B and 
C and a combination of sieve sizes. 


1,010 ¢/s 24/2’s located at Richmond, Va. 
7,600 c/s 24/2’s located at Roanoke, Va. 
2,943 e/s 24/2’s located at Houston, Tex. 
2,156 ¢/s 24/2’s located at Memphis, Tenn. 
5,864 ¢e/s 24/2’s located at Waverly, N. Y. 
1,695 ¢/s 24/2’s located at Houston, Tex. 
1,000 c/s 24/2’s located at Houston, Tex. 
1,927 ¢/s 24/2’s located at Baltimore, Md. 
1,639 c/s 24/2’s located at Salisbury, Md. 
3,552 e/s 6/10’s located at Houston, Tex. 
1,159 ¢/s 6/10’s located at Louisville, Ky. 
924 c/s 6/10’s located at Memphis, Tenn. 
8,549 ¢/s 6/10’s located at Houston, Tex. 
1,594 c/s 6/10’s located at Camden, N. J. 
3,619 c/s 6/10’s located at Richmond, Va. 
5,554 e/s 6/10’s located at Baltimore, Md. 
1,708 c/s 6/10’s located at Harrisburg, Pa. 


Offers received to October 21, 1944. Further 
information from F. E. Magel, Sales Division, 
Office of Distribution, WFA, Washington 25, D. C. 
Republic 4142, Ext. 4102. 


Always Dependatle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


SEED PEAS 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


Either Single or Double 
MORRAL CORN CUTTER FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 
MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER are included in the 6th edition of 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 
33 
seinen. A Complete Course in Canning 
Price $10.00 The Canning Trade 
Write for Catalogue and further particulars rice ° 20 S. Gay Street 
order your copy now. 


All the latest data 


Baltimore, Md. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
vates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 


Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Horizontal and Standard Vertical Retorts; S/J 
Copper Kettles; M & S and Ayars Fillers; CRCO and Buck 
Snippers; Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractors; Spinach 
Machinery; Electric Motors. Liquidating four plants at this 
time. Write, wire or telephone: Ashley Mixon Canning Machin- 
ery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—4 Chisholm-Ryder Model B Snippers; 1 Monitor 
Single Bed Bean Grader; 1 Monitor Double Bed Bean Grader; 
1 Monitor large size Bean Cutter; 1 FMC #7 Style A Rotary 
Exhauster for #2 and #2% cans; 1 Sinclair-Scott Pea Cleaner. 
All in very good condition, located Pennsylvania. Adv. 4478, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Three large size Hobart Potato Peelers with 
motor. Cost $335.00 each. Will sell for 80% of cost. Evange- 
line Pepper & Food Products, St. Martinville, La. 


TRUCK AND WAREHOUSE SCALES—Vibrating Screens 
for handling canning wastes, cleaning, sizing, and all screening 


operations. Coal Crushers, Portable Stackers. Immediate de- 
livery. Lowest prices. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS for World Liquid, O & J Automatic 
Labelers, Horix-Haller Fillers for Catsup, Juices, ete.; Adriance 
and Jumbo Crowners; Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles and 
Tanks; quart and gallon Bottle Washers; Gravity Case Con- 
veyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NEEDED IMMEDIATELY — Rotary Automatic Labeler, 
either World or Liquid, and Jumbo Crowners; please give age, 
serial number, condition and lowest cash price in first letter; 
needed for important work. Adv. 4480, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Will trade Adriance Duplex for Jumbo Crowner 
and World Semi for Liquid Rotary Labeler, paying cash for 
balance. Give full particulars of equipment you have available. 
Adv. 4482, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern mass production Cannery, situated on 
highway at Cedarville, N. J., 100 feet from farmers’ produce 
exchange. Railroad siding. Fully equipped with modern ma- 
chines to pack tomatoes, stringbeans, peppers, pimentos, carrots, 
spinach, asparagus, and other vegetables. For further informa- 
tion inquire: Adv. 4479, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large complete Cider and Vinegar Plant; ma- 
chinery for filling jelly; coal and wood combination business. 
Elevator, Railroad siding. A real opportunity. Location New 
York State. L. B. Talcott, Phoenix, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— Apple Stocks—Steam or Kiln-dried Apple 
Pomace for prompt shipment, also Apple Chop, Apple Juice 
(Concentrated) or Boiled Cider. Also bargain offerings in large 
quantities of Fresh Apples. Tenser & Phipps, Commonwealth 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Coons Automatic Seed-Cell Apple Slicing Ma- 
c\ ines; Peelers; 8’ Half Round Glass Enameled Tank; Sprague 
P lper; Kern Finisher; Ideal Box Stitcher; Continuous Vege- 
tsole Peeler; Vegetable Dicers; Fairbanks Morse Slip Ring 
\ rtical Motor Well Pumps; and many other food machinery 
it'ms available for immediate shipment. Telephone 822, Can- 
‘ig Machinery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


“OR SALE—Eight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
ec idition; used during 1944 seeson. These Huskers have run 
0: y 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
M nrovia, Md. 


“OR SALE—Conveyor. 95 ft. solid steel Roller Conveyor, 
<_” diameter x 14” wide on 3” centers, including curves, 
st_ nds; Stainless Jacketed Kettles; priced to sell. Adv. 4481, 
» Canning Trade. 
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FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


UnireD Company Westminster, Md. 


 _HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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Write for this Bulletin offering 
FREE Posters, Notices, etc. 


To remind employees of the steps 
taken in your plant to avoid fire,to 
caution them against careless acts 
that start fires, Lansing B.Warner, 
Inc.,is offering a series of posters, 
notices, etc., for posting in con- 
spicuous places around your plant. These are available 
free of charge, without any strings attached ... except 
the hope that they will be used constructively. 

Write today for Bulletin picturing these posters and 
containing comprehensive information on the use, 
posting and value of these notices. Address all inquiries 
to Engineering Department, Room No. 1449A. 


FOOD PROCESSING 
SN DUSTRY. 
OR 36 YEARS”: 


Install Processing Retorts that distribute 
steam properly and economically. Some of 
our Retorts have been operating satisfactorily 
for over 25 years. All electric welded. Smooth 
inside - no rivets. Write Berlin Chapman Co., 
Berlin, Wis. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR -BONDS 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SURE DID 


A minister whose hobby was collecting butterflies, was escort- 
ing a party of women on a walk through the woods. They came 
to a stream where sat a fisherman. 

The fisherman observed the minister’s butterfly net, and not 
understanding, inquired: 

“Catching minnows, mister?” 

“Sir, I’m a fisher of men,” replied the minister. 

“Well,” remarked the fisherman, glancing at the girls, “you 
got the proper bait, all right.” 


COOPERATION 


The night before an engagement the Irish sergeant en- 
deavored to inspire his men. 

“Bhoys, will yez fight or will yez run?” 

“We will!” 

“Will what?” 

“Will not.” 

“That’s the spirit, bhoys; I knew yez would.” 


SWEET REVENGE 
It was a late hour when the hostess of the party requested 
a bass singer to sing something. He protested: “Oh, no; it’s 
too late. It would disturb your neighbors.” 
“Not at all,” declared the lady. “Besides, they poisoned our 
dog last week.” 


OR PUT SALT ON HIS TAIL 
Big-Game Hunter: Once, while I was having a meal in the 
jungle a lion came so close to me that I could feel his breath 
on the back of my neck. What did I do? 
Bored Listener: Turned your collar up? 


MEETING DEFEAT 
’Twas at one of those servicemen’s dances in New York that 
the British sailor, dancing with one of the junior hostesses, 
finally was moved to remark upon the daringly low cut gown 
worn by his fair partner. “I sye, miss, is the ‘V’ for Victory?” 
The gal nodded. “Uh-huh,” she said, “but the bundles aren’t 
for Britain!” 


SAFETY FIRST 


“This is how it happened, Judge: I saw that hand come out 
and signal a left turn. I started to turn to the right. Then I 
looked at the hand and saw a dinner ring and bracelet. So I 
figured I’d better go through the department store window—” 

“Discharged.” 


OUT WITH IT 
Father: My son, I’m afraid that I will never see you in 


heaven. 
Son: Whatcha been doin’ now, Pop? 


DEFICIENCY 


“What’s the fuss in the schoolyard, sonny? asked a stranger 
passing the school. 

“Why, the doctor’s just been around examinin’ us, an’ one 
of the deficient boys is knockin’ the tar out of a perfect kid.” 


NOT FAIR 
Little Molly had been to church for the first time. “Wha‘ did 
you think of it?” asked her father on her return. i 
“Very nice,” she replied, “but I thought it was rather uni«ir. 
“What was unfair?” said the mystified father. 
“One man did all the work, while the other came round and 
got all the money,” said Molly. 
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GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Be: lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Ci sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. <. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Be: in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. “. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Be. in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Cl} sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 


Ay-rs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Be: in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fo.d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Ha nilton Copper & Brass 
A. %. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


The CANNING TRADE 


Hemilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


Works, Hamilton, Ohio 


October 16, 1944 


WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hcopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapclis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 

Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins’ & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Con. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, [Il. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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John Bean Mfrg. Co. Fog Fire 
Anderson-Barngrover Division Fighters, Automotive Service 
Complete line of machineryfor Station Equipment, Bean Royal 
canning foods. San Jose, Calif. | Spray Pumps. Lansing, Mich. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS NiagaraSprayer&ChemicalCo. _ Peerless Pump Division. Deep 
DIVISION “ —— for protecting — well turbines, hi-lifts & pumps 

. crops from insects and diseases. handling water for every pur- 

Complete line, food canning Middleport,N.Y.;Jacksonville, pose. Los Angeles and Fresno, 
machinery . . . Hoopeston, Ill. Fla.; Burlington, Ont., Canada. California; and Canton, Ohio. 


T 1E CANNING TRADE - October 16, 1944 


Florida Division... Citrus and 
Vegetable Packing Equipment, 
and Food Protective Processes. 
Dunedin and Lakeland,Florida. 


tanks. 7 of Food MachineryCor- 
poration’s 14 major factories 
are making ‘““Water Buffalos” 
or sub-assemblies. 


Texas Division... Food Protec- 
tive Processes, Fruit& Vegetable 
Packing Equipment, Canning 
Machinery. Harlingen, Texas. 


Riverside Division. Citrus Pack- 
ing Equipment, Automatic Box 
Making & Lidding Machinery, 
Fruit and Vegetable Protective 
Processes. Riverside,California. 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 


the world... from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
. .. from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 
to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 
to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making world. 

Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obligation ...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY~ 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE . CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world. 


